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DANIEL WHEELER. 
(Continued from page 756,; 

On the evening of 4th month 24th, a meeting 
after the manner of Friends was held at the 
Mariners’ chapel, which appears to have been de- 
signed for the white residents and visitors then 
+ in the island. Of this meeting, the subjoined ac- 
count is given. 


At the time appointed, landed to attend the 
meeting : it gathered slowly, but in the end was 
well attended. After sitting a while in silence, 
it was with me to point out the desirableness of | 
our endeavoring to get into a quiet state of mind; 
that we might be sensible of the influence of the | 
Holy Spirit, to solemnize our minds together, if 
He should be graciously pleased to lift up the light 
of His heavenly countenance upon us, and bless 
us therewith : we then settled down into silence 
before Him. After a time, one or two persons 
went out, but stillness generally prevailed over 
the company. When the time came for me to 
stand up, I told them that [ had no expectation 
of my voice being heard again among them ; 
that my mouth had for several weeks been closed 
up, and thata heavy burden had rested upon m 
mind ;—to what shall I compare it, but to “ the 
roll that was written within and without, with 
lamentation, and mourning, and woe,” for the 
inhabitants of that place; who are crucifying to 
themselves the Son of God afresh, and by their 
example putting him to open shame, in the face 
of the benighted islanders among whom they 
dwell. It was probable that those who were the 
principal causes of this travail of soul, were not 
among that company ; but I could do no less for 
the clearance of my own mind, than publicly ad- 
vert to this lamentable state of things; lest I 
should be found short of doing my own duty, 
though the cause of suffering might not be re- 
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moved : but the disciples of Christ must be wil- 
ling to suffer with their suffering Lord, and to 
fill up that which is behind, —that which remains 
of the afflictions of Christ in the flesh, for his 
body’s sake, which is the church. Notwith- 
standing the extent to which sin and iniquity 
abound, such is the wondrous love of God te his 
creature man, that he willeth not the death of a 
sinner, but that all should repent, return unto 
Him, and live for ever: for this He gave bis 
only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth on 
Him should not perish, but have everlasting life ; 
and blessed are they that have not seen, and yet 
have believed in the only begotten Son of God. 
I trusted that there were many ‘such believers 
then before me, who profess to be His followers ; 
but a bare profession only of Christ would do 
little for any of us; nothing short of the - 
sion of the unspeakable gifts of His Holy Spirit 
will avail us. It is no matter under what We- 
nomination vf religion we are walking before 
men, or to what outward and visible body of pro- 
fessing Christians we may belong, if we are not 
members of the. mystical body, of which Christ 
Jesus is the holy Head and everlasting High 
Priest,—the church triumphant, whose names 
are written in heaven : and there is no other way 
of attaining to this, but by and through Christ 
Jesus,—by receiving Him in the way of his 
coming. We must be willing to take itis yoke 
upon us, and learn of Him meekness and lowli- 
ness; we must be willing to submit to the re- 
straining yoke of His Holy Spirit upon us, and 
to bring our deeds to its light, which will show 
us our sins, and our exceeding sinfulnessy and 
cause us to feel our miserable condition. As this 


y | yoke is patiently abode under, the effect will be 


godly sorrow unto repentance, never to be re- 
pented of: the glories of eternity will be gradu- 
ally opened to our view, and we shall be permitted 
to behold the blessedness of those who have 
found rest in Jesus. Our sins will be removed 
from us as far as the east is from the west, and 
blotted out forever for His ‘sake; and we shall 
be numbered among those who have returned, 
“and come to Zion, with songs and everlasting 
joy upon their heads,” —ransomed and redeemed 
from our sins by the blood of Jesus, the new 
and living way, and the only way of initiation 
into membership with those whose names are 
written in heaven. Unless we witness this for 
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ourselves, and know from heartfelt experience 
Christ Jesus to save us from our sins, He is no 
Saviour of ours: and if we die in our sins, where 
He is we can never come. 

I stood long among them : and although in the 
forepart of the time it seemed heavy getting on, 
yet towards the end, the life spread over us in 
un eminent manner, and reigned over all. The 
people seemed as if riveted to their seats, instead 
of rising up and hasting away, when I sat down. 
After this I had to appeal to themselves as wit- 
nesses of the power which prevailed over us. 
They still remained stationary after I again sat 
down, until informed that the meeting was over. 
Such was the renewed goodness and mercy of 
Him, to His poor unworthy creatures: but He 
is ‘‘ God over all, blessed for ever.” Amen. 


As D. Wheeler was about leaving Honolulu, 
he felt concerned to obtain a parting opportunity 
with the natives; and an evening meeting was 


appoiuted for that purpose, of which the follow- 
ing notice is recorded : 


Although it is probable more than three thou- 
sand persons were present, and many of them 
strangers to the practices of Friends; yet such 
was the solemn feeling graciously vouchsafed on 
the occasion, that the greatest order and quietness 
prevailed. However long the interval of silence 
might seem to others, to myself it was remarka- 
bly short, before I was strengthened fo set forth 
the necessity of silent waiting upon God for the 
sanctifying influence of His Holy Spirit, to 
enable us to worship Him acceptably, “ in spirit 
and in truth.” I had also to bear testimony to 
the all-sufficiency of that “ grace which bringeth 
salvation, and hath appeared unto all men; 
teaching us that, denying ungodliness and worldly 
lusts, we should live suberly, righteously, and 
godly, in this present world; looking for that 
blessed hope, and the glorious appearing of the 
great God and our Saviour Jesus Christ, who 
gave himself for us, that he might redeem us 
from all iniquity, and purify unto himself a pe- 
culiar people, zealous of good works.” I was 
enlarged and strengthened to testify the gospel of 
this grace of my good and gracious God, which 
bringeth salvation, and hath appeared unto all 
men ; a word of encouragement was strong in my 
heart to the dear people, and I had to remind 
them that it was not the rich, nor the mighty, 
nor the noble to whom the call was limited ; not 
many of these were called,—nor many that were 
wise ; but the poor, simple-hearted and unlearned, 
and fishermen like themselves; and that they 
were the people unto whom the call is still ex- 
tended. After having sat down awhile, it was 
with me to endeavor to make them sensible of 
the power that so eminently reigned over all; 
recommending them to keep close to it, and it 
would be with them for ever; because it is “ the 
power of an endless life.” None attempted to 
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rise up when the meeting was over: I requested 
Hiram Bingham to dismiss them, but they still 
| kept their seats, and the same precious solemnity 
| prevailed. When we left our seats they began 
to draw round us to shake hands, and bid us 
“farewell.” Most of the missionary families 
| were present, and five of their preachers. 

Before leaving the island, several articles, likely 
to be useful, were selected and presented to the 
queen and her associates, as an evidence of their 
gratitude for the uniform kindness with which 
they had been treated, during their continuance 
at Honolulu; and on the day previous to their 
departure, she sent to inquire what supplies were 
needed ; and although the necessary store of hogs 
and goats had been already secured, the queen 
and her husband provided them with eggs, cab- 
bages, water-melons, onions, turkeys, and fowls, 
which were sent in good time to the vessel. 

On 3d of 5th month the Henry Freeling 
dropped her anchor near the shore of Hawaii, 
formerly called Owyhee, not far from the spot 
where Captain Cook was killed in 1779. A 
friendly intercourse with the natives was soon 
established, and the deck of the little vessel was 
crowded with native men and boys, who brought 
with them for barter, pine-apples, bananas, 
pigeons and other productions of the island. 
Daniel Wheeler and his son proceeded with but 
little delay to visit the missionary, Cochran 
Forbes, and his wife, who occupied a secluded 
habitation, located in an elevated and almost in- 
accessible ‘situation, who received them in a 
friendly manner. A meeting of the natives was 
convened on the same afternoon, which is spoken 
of in the following manner : 


A considerable number of the people were col- 
lected at the hour appointed, and in due time my 
certificates were read and translated by the mis- 
sionary ; and after calling their attention to the 
importance of the object for which we were as- 
sembled, ability was afforded me to declare the 
Truth amongst them, fully and freely, for the 
space of an hour; directing them to the light of 
the Holy Spirit of the Lord Jesus, which shineth 
in every heart; which would not only show them 
their sins, but would, if taken heed to, save from 
them, with an everlasting salvation. That as nosio 
is committed without the thought of the heart for 
its origin, it is the heart that must be watched 
over; because everything that defileth a man cometh 

from thence. First of all, before wickedness is 
| committed, proceed “ evil thoughts,” and if these 
are cherished, then sin followeth, and darkness 
and death reign; but if the watch is faithfully 
maintained, it will lead unto prayer, and that 
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light which is “ the true light, that lighteth every 
man that cometh into the world,” will make 
manifest the tendency of every thought, from 
what root in us it springs, whether good or evil; 
and as we cheose the good and refuse the evil, 
we shall be strengthened more and more to watch 
and to pray, even always, ‘ with all prayer and 
supplication in the Spirit, and watching thereunto 
with all perseverance »’—the light will shine 
brighter and brighter,—we shall no longer walk 
in death and darkness, but shall have “ the light 
of life.” In this way the glad tidings of salva- 
tion were proclaimed amongst them in gospel 
love. Nothing could exceed the attention and 
solidity manifested by these Hawaiians, I humbly 
trugt to the glory of Him who wrought and 
crowned the work by his solemnizing presence. 

(To be continued. 


A Memorial of Haddonfield Monthly Meeting, 
New Jersey, concerning Exizanetu L. Rep- 
MAN. 


From a belief that the recording of the life 
and death of those who have been as “lights in 
the world,” may have a beneficial effect upon sur- 
vivors, especially the rising generation, we feel 
engaged to preserve a Memorial concerning our 
late beloved friend Elizabeth L. Redman. 

She was the daughter of James and Rebecca 
Hopkins, of Haddonfield, New Jersey, members 
of our religious Society, and was born the 14th 
day of the Fifth month, 1785. 

From early life this our beloved friend was 
remarkable for her love of truth ; being so eon- 
scientious from her childhood, that it has been 
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gratifying her carnal inclinations, were enticing 
her from the “narrow path” which alone leads to 
everlasting life. 

Under these convictions of the Holy Spirit, 
she was induced to surrender to Him, who re- 
quired the sacrifice, those things which had been 
alluring her thoughts and affections from the 
“one thing needful ;” that of taking up the daily 
cross, denying self, and walking humbly before 
the Lord. Feeling (as she acknowledged in after 
life) the force of the divine command, “ Put off 
thy ornaments from thee, that I may know what 
to do unto thee,” she began, by little and little, 
to part with those superfluities, and to adopt in 
their stead a plain and sober attire. She was 
now diligent in the attendance of all our religious 
meetings, and manifested a deep concern to walk 
in the footsteps of the flock of the companions 
of Christ, bearing the cross and despising the 
shame. 

In the year 1807, she was united in marriage 
to our friend Thomas Redman, of this place. In 
her domestic department it may be truly said of 
her, that she obeyed the apostolic injunetion, 
“Be not forgetful to entertain strangers,” her 
doors and heart being ever open to receive such. 
She often remarked, that to have it in her power 
to entertain the Lord’s messengers, and those 
who were travelliug in the service of Truth, was 
one of her greatest pleasures. 

She was a sincere sympathizer with the afflicted, 
always ready to relieve suffering humanity when 
it was in her power; and her tender regard for 
the poor, and “ him that had none to help him,” 
manifested by personal attentions, and. many 
other benevolent acts, now lives in the recollec- 


remarked of her she was never known to tell an! tion of not afew. 


untruth. 


| ‘The sweetness of her manners and the sincere 


Possessing an active mind and social disposi-! expression of sympathy, from a heart overflowing 


tion, she took much delight in the company of 
her friends and associates, and was drawn into 
gay and fashionable society; and having a fond- 
nest for its vanities, she indulged her inclination 
for gaiety in dress and manners, and seemed ra- 
pidly advancing in the broad way which leads 
from peace, when her heavenly Father saw meet 
to arrest her in this dangerous course, by a severe 
affliction, in the removal by death of her valued 
mother, who was a religious woman, and had 
watched over her offspring with tender solicitude. 

This sudden and unexpected event occurred 
when.our beloved friend was about twenty years 
of age’; and it had the effect to change all her 
viewsmand feelings, as respects this world’s enjoy- 
ments; raising in her mind desires after more 
substantial treasure, durable riches and righte- 
ousness. 

She was now led into retirement and introver- 
sion of mind; gradually left her gay associates, 
and showed a decided preference for the company 

- of religious persons; and by giving diligent heed 
to the light of Christ in the heart, was brought 
to see that many things in which she had been 


| with kindness and love, endeared her to all, but 


especially to such as were in any trouble; for her 
| visits were not superficial, but illustrative of the 
| advice of the apostle, ‘‘ Remember them that are 
; in bonds, as bound with them, and them which 
suffer adversity, as being yourselves also in the 
body.” 

In the year 1815 she was greatly reduced by 
bodily indisposition, and also passed through 
much mental conflict, insomuch that self, and 
every thing that appertained to the creature, 
were so marred and prostrated, that she could 
say from experience with the apostle, “In me, 
that is in my flesh, dwelleth no good thing.” 

During this season of darkness and deep prov- 
ing, she remarked to a friend who was endeavor- 
ing to strengthen her faith, [ can say with Job, 
I feel as if 1 was “a brother to dragons, and a 
companion to owls.”” But in all this, the Lord 
was evidently at work, preparing her for future 
service in His cause and Church ; for as she after- 
wards related, it was during this memorable sea- 
son, she received the divine intimation, that she 
would have to tell unto others, by way of public 
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testimony, what the Lord had done for her soul, 
and to praise His holy name. _ But such was her 
sense of the responsibility of the calling, and her 
fear of running without being sent, and thereb 
becoming a burthen to the “living in Jerusalem,” 
that she shrunk from it, though continuing to 
walk in great cireumspection, until about the year 
1831, when she yielded to the requisition, by 
bowing the knee, and lifting up her voice in 
solemn supplication in our religious meeting, to 
the tendering of many minds present ; after which 
she continued to appear, from time to time, in 
public testimony, and was acknowledged as a 
minister of the gospel by this monthly meeting 
in the Ninth month, 1832. 

She was firmly attached to the doctrines and 
testimonies of the gospel, as believed in by our 
religious Society from the beginning; and whilst 
she preached Christ crucified without the gates 
ef Jerusalem, as the Saviour and Redeemer, and 
our Advocate with the Father, she also held up 
the necessity of submitting to his transforming 
power and grace in the heart, and of the guidance 
of his Holy Spirit to lead out of all evil into the 
blessed Truth, that thereby we may become new 
creatures; enforcing aud adorning the doctrine 
she preached, by her own example. 

She was often engaged in pleading with the 
youth, both in and out of meetings, to give up 
in the morning of life to serve the living God ; 
frequently iadlaton, “there is no joy to compare 
with the joy of God’s salvation.” On one ocea- 
sion she thus expressed herself: ‘ The beloved 
youth are often the companions of my thoughts. 
Oh, the solicitude that I feel for their preserva- 
tion! The world is alluring, satan deceiving, and 
unbelief invading them !—potent foes to man’s 
present and everlasting well being! But how 
cheering amid all these temptations is the pro- 
mise, ‘ My grace is sufficient for thee.’ | greatly 
desire that each one of you may take heed to the 
grace of God that bringeth salvation, and which 
hath appeared to all men, teaching us that, deny- 
ing ungodliness and worldly lusts, we should live 
soberly, righteously and godly in this present 
world.” 

In the year 1833 she was liberated by her 
Monthly Meeting, to attend the Yearly Meeting 
of Baltimore, and in 1836 that of Virginia. On 
her return from the latter an incident occurred 
which we think worthy to be inserted, in order 
to incite others to faithfulness. 

During the night, whilst lodging at the house 
of a friend in Baltimore, her mind was introduced 
into much exercise on account of an individual, 
whom, three years previously, she had observed 
at an inn a few miles from that city. In the 
morning she felt that she could not with an easy 
mind proceed homeward without endeavoring to 
see him. She mentioned it to her companion, 
who inquired his name. She replied, “I know 
not his name, nor his home. I can only say that 
I saw him not far from this place; but whetlier 
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he was a traveller, or a resident there, is unknown 
tome. But I believe if we can see him, we shall 
find him in affliction.” It being thought right to 
make the effort to discover him, it was mentioned 
to a Friend, with her description of the appear- 
ance of the individual, which was so striking 
that it was immediately believed to be that of 
a person well known as a slave dealer noted 
for great inhumanity. Inquiry was made for the 
man, and after much search it was ascertained 
that he resided in that city, near where she was 
then lodging. She, with her companions, went 
to see him. He was confined to bis chamber by 
indisposition. She at once recognized him, and, 
taking a seat beside him, sat for some time in 
profound stillness. He also sat with his eyes 
fixed upon her, in apparent amazement. She 
then addressed him in close but kind language, 
describing his condition as being desperate in the 
extreme ; but said she believed the door of mercy 
was now open for him, if he would submit to the 
terms of salvation; after which she knelt and 
supplicated in a remarkable manner, interceding 
with the Father of Mercies, that, in the day of 
final retribution, the blood of none might be found 
upon him unrepented of. He was greatly broken 
by this appeal to the Throne of Grace, and tears 
flowed down his face abundantly. She then took 
kind leave of him, much to the relief of her own 
mind. He did not recover from this indisposi- 
tion, but after this interview became greatly hum- 
bled and changed. 

In 1839 she again attended Baltimore Yearly 
Meeting, and paid a religious visit to the families 
of Friends in that city. She was also several 
times engaged in visiting those within her own 
and some neighboring monthly meetings, a service 
for which she seemed peculiarly fitted, being pre- 
pared, through many tribulations, to communicate 
to such as were in affliction a word of counsel or 
encouragement from what she had tasted, and her 
hands had handled of the word of life. 

She attended North Carolina Yearly Meeting 
in 1842. Some time after that period, a beloved 
and interesting daughter, who had long been 
afflicted and much confined at home with paraly- 
tic affection, was removed by death. 

In the spring of 1846, she attended New York 
Yearly Meeting, visiting also the almshouses and 
prisons of that city. Being a woman of fervent 
piety, and having a sense of the exceeding sinful- 
ness of sin, she was often led to visit the abodes 
of human wretchedness; and as she depended on 
Him who called her to the work, her labors on 
these occasions were not wholly lost. 

In the fall of this year her husband deceased, 
after a few weeks illness; and one month after 
his removal she was called on to part with a very 
hopeful son, who died almost instantaneously 
with a disease of the heart. 

About this time our beloved friend experienced 
much bodily suffering, and her health was such, 
that for several years she was mostly confined to 
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the house; it was her lot also to endure a large 
portion of affliction from various causes. In al- 
luding to some of those close trials she thus ex- 
pressed herself: “What a favor it is, when we 
can see an overruling Providence in such dispen- 
sations as are permitted to come upon us, and to 
feel that it is in order to purify and make us fit 
for the Kingdom of Heaven. Oh! I find ita 
great thing to become fully prepared for that 
abode, where nothing that is impure or unholy 
can ever enter.” 

For some time before her death she did not go 
far from home, but was very diligent in attending 
meetings, and also the houses of mourning on 
account of death, and at the time of burials; 
often on these occasions lifting up her voice of 
— to such as were assembled. 

The last year of her life her health was much 
improved; but on the 14th of Tenth month last 
she was taken ill with a bilious affection, succeeded 
by slight paralysis. 

Just before her illness, in conversation with 
her sister, she said, “I have had a large portion 
of suffering in this world, and also many blessings 
to be thankful for. I have partaken of bitter 
cups, but all my trials will end with my life.” 
And during her sickness, which was of ten days’ 
continuance, she seemed to have little to do but 
await her final change. At one time she said, 
“T am unaware of the issue of the disorder, but 
whether I live or die all will be well.” At an- 


other, “‘ What a sweet peaceful calm I feel! Oh! 
how peaceful !”—Some time after, on being asked 


if she suffered pain, she replied, “ Yes, great 
pain;” but added, with a sweet smile, “It is no- 
thing but the poor body that suffers. Qh, I feel 
so peaceful ; a naan brightens the nearer I 
approach my everlasting home: what a favor! 
what a favor! And again, “ The everlasting arm 
is underneath.” The last words she distinctl 
uttered were, “ Praise the Lord.” She then ae 
into a state of apparent unconsciousness, and 
quietly breathed her last, the 24th day of the 
Tenth month, 1852, in the sixty-eighth year of 
her age. The end of the upright is peace. 


THE LATE ECLIPSE. 
To the Editor of the York Herald. 

I should not have ventured to offer another 
account of the Eclipse, for the perusal of the 
public, especially at so late a period, had it not 
been under a strong conviction that my father 
and myself enjoyed a better opportunity for wit- 
nessing the extraordinary atmospheric effects of 
that cia. than perhaps any other indi- 
vidual. 

_ A long and rather burried subsequent journey 
in Norway prevented my transmitting a minute- 
ly accurate account at the time, and this must 
apologise for the account not having been offered 
sooner. I am, very respectfully, 

Jas. Backnouse, Jun. 

York, England, 8th of 10th mo., 1851. 
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On the 28th of 7th month, unattended by any 
companion or guide, we ascended Sulu Tind, a 
cra, isolated mountain, the highest peak of 
that part of the great central chain known by 
the name of the Fille Fjeid. At an elevation 
of 5800 feet, and surrounded on every side by 
snowy mountains and barren rocks, we waited in 
anxious hope that the heavy clouds would dis- 
perse, and permit us to see the sun, whose beams 
were illuminating vast fields of snow at no great 
distance. The morning had been by no means 
promising ; the higher mountains being all en- 
veloped in mist, while black and stormy clouds 
sailed in rapid succession up the glens. We 
almost shrank from climbing to the top of the 
mountain, knowing that if the dense covering 
did not subside, not only should we be unable to 
see the sun at the time of the eclipse, but also 
the effect of the obscuration on the surrounding 
landscape. However, determined that nothing 
should be wanting on our part to secure a scene 
never again to be beheld from so favored a posi- 
tion, we steadily climbed through all interposing 
difficulties, soon leaving the dark glen of Lierdals 
Elv far beneath us. Occasionally a bright beam 
of sunshine burst through a transient opening in 
the clouds, raising the temperature of our hopes, 
and animating everything with its genial 
warmth, 

At length ths summit was gained, and gradu- 
ally the fleecy clouds, hitherto encircling the 
precipices, geutly rose, leaving an atmosphere of 
crystalline clearness, and a prospect of extreme 
grandeur in every direction. Vast sheets of 
snow covered the Fjeld, 1500 or 2000 feet be- 
neath us, from whick streams and rivers started 
into existence, and poured their foaming waters 
into the distant glens below. Strangely con- 
trasting with the Se solemnity of their musie, 
was the occasional croak of some solitary raven, 
or the whirr of a flock of ptarmigan, as they 
rose from the rocks. 

In front, the dark crags of Odde Berg stood 
before us, and far beyond the snowy Jokulen 
stretched its white summit towards the western 
horizon. To the east, also, ranges of snowy 
mountains rose one over the other till lost in 
extreme distance, while frozen lakes of varied 
form lay half buried in the hollows amongst 
them. Yet far exceeding all these in grandeur 
were the spiked and dome-like peaks of the 
Hurungerne (the loftiest of the Norwegian 
mountains), which towered to the northward, 
even above the dark ‘wreaths of cloud which 
clustered round them, as if unwilling to resign 
their resting-place. Such was our enviable posi- 
tion when the eclipse began. 

It was not till a large portion of the sun was 
obscured that we could perceive any visible 
change in the intensity of the light. Gradually 
the glow gave way to a pale and rather sickly 
glare, as though the combined rays of the sun 
and moon shone upon the landscape. In a few 
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minutes the light decreased so rapidly that we 
could perceive its diminution every second ; a 
dull red tinge spread for a moment over the dis- 
tant mountains, and then a transient scene of 
unparalleled grandeur commenced. The sun 
itself was obscured by an intervening cloud, so 
that our undivided attention was concentrated 
on the magical effect of the total obscuration. 
First, a curtain of intense leaden darkness, 
definite in outline, though shaded at the margin, 
utterly obliterated the snowy ranges of the Jos- 
tedal, at the north of the Sogne “Fjord, more 
than fifty miles distant; whilst all the nearer 
landscape glittered in a lurid sunshine. Then a 
stream of dull red tinged the northern horizon, 
which rapidly became a glow far more grand than 
any sunset. As the veil of night approached us, 
extinguishing first one snowy peak and then an- 
other, till the whole was buried in a visible 
darkness ; this sunset glow, now a brilliant cop- | 
per orange, suddenly shot over the whole north- 
ern and eastern horizon, in front of which the 
sharp peaks of the Hurungerne towered with 
jetty blackness into the clouds. This extraordi- 
nary effect was produced by our being so near to 
the centre of the shadow, that for many miles 
around us, in every direction, the eclipse was 
total, while from the great elevation of our posi- 
tion, we could see past the umbra in the distant 
horizon, which was only partially obscured. In 
about two minutes (?) the deep sunset colors 
gave place to all the exquisite tints of sunrise, 
which, on ordinary occasions, is a scene of un- 
eommon beauty among the Norwegian moun- 
tains. Soon the snowy fields were again illumi- 
nated, and the night of darkness left the gloomy 
glen below us, slowly retreating, like a vast cur- 
tain, over the mountain ranges to the south and 
west! Long after day had again risen on the 
Fille Fjeld with all its brightness and beauty, 
we could look into the region of night still lin- 
gering in the distance. The darkness of the 
eclipse was not the blackness of a moonless 
winter’s night, but a deep leaden indigo color, 
just sufficiently transparent to be dimly visible. 
At the time of the greatest obseuration, the snow 
entirely lost its whiteness, becoming invisible 
except in our immediate proximity. The tem- 
perature fell from 45° to 42°, and the masses of 
eloud previously sailing around and above us, 
vanished on every hand, leaving even the spiked 
top of the surpassing Skaga-stols-tind perfectly 
clear. Some faint idea of the scene may be 
realized by imagining an ordinary day, sunset, 
night, suarise, and again day, all crowded into 
the space of five or six minutes, and beheld from 
an isolated mountain nearly 6000 feet high, with 
a range of view 150 miles across! When the 
darkness approached and the first play of sunset 
colors appeared, the rapidity of the change drew 
from us constant expressions of wondering de- 
light ; but as the obscuration became total, the 
effect was too overwhelming, and in perfect’ 
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silence we felt the awful solemnity of the scene- 
It seemed almost as though the world had van- 
ished or had been reduced to the mere crust of 
rocks on which we stood, the glowing horizon 
before us and black intervening mountains 


searcely looking as though they belonged to the 
same earth. 


ACCOUNT OF THE ESTABLISH MENT AND PROGRESS 
OF ACKWORTH SCHOOL. 


(Continued from page 760.) 


We have thus far spoken only of the secular 
education; we must devote a few sentences to the 
Scriptural and religious instruction communi- 
cated. We believe there never was a period in 
the history of the institution, when it was not the 
endeavor of those who administered its affairs, to 
train up the children committed to their care, in 
the knowledge of our Christian principles, in the 


' true fear of God, and in the love of their Saviour 


and Redeemer; but we are free to confess, that 
in the earlier years of its existence, there was 
not that systematic attention paid to instruction 
in the knowledge of the Holy Scriptures, which 
its great importance required. About the year 
1816, circumstances occurred, which happily di- 
rected the attention of our late valued friend, J. 
J. Gurney, and through him of the Committee, 
and its officers, to the subject; steps were taken 
to remedy the defect; and at the present time 
few children are favored with better instruction 
in the knowledge of the sacred volume, than 
those of Friends, in this and our other public 
schools.* The whole school, whether of boys or 
girls, is divided into ten classes, regularly gradu- 
ated from the least proficient to the most advanced 
pupils ; the younger children are taught by ap- 
prentices, who are training as teachers, superin- 
tended and directed by an adult master or mis- 
tress. The older classes consist of eighteen to 
twenty children each, and are instructed in 
separate apartments, under their own respective 
teachers. This arrangement works well, and the 
advauce of the children from class to class, which 
takes place two or three times a year, operates as 
a healthy stimulus to industry and exertion. 
An ordinary schoo) day, commencing at 7 A. M., 
with the intervals for meals and recreation, ex- 
tending to 6 Pp. M., includes 7] hours for study, 
the weekly amount being about 38 hours. The 
Committees enter into an examination of the state 
of the sehool half-yearly, and a more popular 
examination takes place before the Friends who 
assemble at the General Meeting. On these oc- 
casions the junior classes undergo a viv& voce 
examination ; and the proficiency of the older 
ones is ascertained by a series of printed ques- 


* Catechisms of religious faith are not much in vogue 
at Ackworth, but an excellent little compilation, pre- 
pared by one of the teachers, entitled “ Scripture Re- 
ferences, &e.,”’ has long been used with great advan- 
tage. 
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tions, to which written answers are prepared by 
the children, without reference to books, maps, 
or assistance of any kind, thus rigidly testing the 
accuracy of their previously acquired knowledge 
on the subjects under review. 

In connection with intellectual and religious 
instruction, it may be proper to introduce a brief 
notice of the Discipline of the school. This, too, 
in the lapse of years has undergone great modi- 
fications. In the days of our futhers and grand- 
fathers, the rod, the cane, and the ferula, in other 
words the system of corporal chastisement, bore 
sway universally, and Ackworth participated in 
the general opinion of its necessity and excel- 
lence. But here also it has been progressive; 
that system has gradually fallen into desuetude, 
and milder modes of punishment, and other in- 
fluences, better adapted to affect the heart and 
conscience, have succeeded. Great attention was 


paid by the Committee to the subject of moral | 


discipline a few years ago. ‘They say that how 
injurious soever the frequent and severe infliction 


of corporal punishment might be to the minds of | 


both teachers and scholars, it was powerfully 
effective in the maintenance of a certain kind of 
order ; and that, if it was to be dispensed with, 
and the children nevertheless kept in healthy 
subjection, their minds and morals properly 
watched over, evil principles and habits eradicated 
and good ones instilled, it must be by increas- 
ing the number of masters and mistresses, and 
by exerting a much more efficient and continuous 
system of moral oversight. This led to a large 
subdivision of the school classes, an increase of 
adult teachers, and the appointment of officers 
whose main business it should be to watch over 
the children in their play-hours, acquaint them- 
selves with their individual characters, endeavor to 
give a right direction to their pursuits, and super- 
intend the general arrangements of the school ; 
the benefits of this plan have been obvious, in 
the greater progress and more orderly habits of 
the children, the,diminished amount and milder 
character of the punishments, and the improved 
moral tone of the school. Besides these officers, 
there are six adult male, and four female, teach- 
ers, and four or five apprentices or pupil teachers 
of each sex. A system of numerical registra- 
tion is adopted of both conduct and class-work, 
the report of which is sent home quarterly to the 
parents, the maximum number being reduced by 
acts of disorder, or by descending in the class; 
the prevailing penalties for misconduct, at present 
in use, are the lowering of this register, and con- 
finement for shorter or longer periods in the school- 
rooms. Rewards or prizes for exemplary conduct, 
or good proficiency in learning were formerly dis- 


tributed periodically ; but numerous evils attached 


to the system, and for many years it has been en- 
tirely discarded. 

In pursuing our subject thus far we have had 
to notice the numerous changes which, in seventy 
years, have taken place in a great variety of par- 
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| ticulars, relating both to the internal and external 
circumstances of the school. Though quite 
amongst the minor points of interest, our sketch 
would be incomplete without some allusion to the 
dress of the’ehildren. The rules of Ackworth 
School do not enforce an antiquated costume, by 
| a law like the Medes and Persians that altereth 
not, neither has an absolute uniform been at any 
time adopted ; the dress having always been sub- 
ject to modification, as convenience or utility re- 
commended. The present dress is in no way 
remarkable, and the variety prevailing through 
the school is much greater than formerly, from 
the liberty now granted for children to bring addi- 
tional clothes after the vacation. 
The mention of the word vacation reminds us 
of another innovation of late years. Intermingled 
| with the many benefits which Ackworth School 
| undoubtedly conferred on the youth of our Society 
at its first establishment, there was at least one 
serious evil, which many were slow to perceive, 
and which, when perceived and acknowledged, 
was not easy to remedy. For the first fifty years 
of its existence, a child having once entered its 
walls, was not permitted to leave them till the 
end of his term, however extended it might be: 
and many instances have occurred of children 
being four or five, amd some even seven years, 
without seeing home. [Parents and friends might 


visit them and correspond by letter, but neither 
| travelling nor postal arrangements were those of 


the present day. Scholars were sent from the 
most distant parts of the Island, and not a few 
never saw the homes of their childhood again. 
We have heard of a poor nian in Cornwall, the 
father of a large family, anxious to obtain for his 
children a better education than his own county 
provided, sending them one after another to the 
excellent Yorkshire Institution ; and their school 
days being over, they found amongst the busy 
' manufacturing population of the North of Eng- 
land, places as apprentices. The journey was too 
formidable for the poor father to undertake, and 
he used mournfully to say, “that in parting with 
his children to school, he parted with them for 
life.” It was not till within the last twenty years 
that vacations were introduced ; at first cautiously, 
but no evils resulting from them, they were soon 
warmly promoted by the Committees, in cases 
where children had been two years at school ; and 
as the facilities of travelling increased, and the 
| expenses were diminished by the extension of 
railways, the question of a general vacation was 
‘entertained and eventually adopted. 


This first vacation may be regarded as an epoch 
| in the history of the institution, when the schools, 
which bad been in active operation, with un- 
broken continuity for nearly seventy years, were 
temporarily closed. 

The first vacation was experimental ; what were 
the results? that some benefit to both teachers 
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and scholars flowed from so important and well 
considered a change, it is fair to_ presume; but 
what were the counterbalancing disadvantages ? 
unmingled good does not often attach to human 
arrangements. We have made inquiry of those 
who have narrowly watched the working of the 
system, and their testimony is uniform, that no 
inconvenience whatever, worthy of note, has re- 
sulted ; that it is, as nearly as possible, an un- 
qualified benefit. 


(To be continued.) 
FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 
PHILADELPHIA, EIGHTH MONTH 20, 1853. 








The letter of J. Backhouse, Jr., which is copied 
into this week’s number, though descriptive of an 
event which occurred two years ago, is, no doubt, 
new to many of our readers; and certainly de- 
scribes a scene which very few persons have an 
opportunity to observe. Though total eclipses of 
the sun, in one or another part of the world, are of 
frequent occurrence, yet from the various elements 
which must combine to produce the phenomenon, 
and particularly the limited extent of the dark 
lunar shadow, the visits of such phenomenon at a 
given place must be at long intervals of time. 

Dr. Halley begins his account of a total eclipse, 
which he observed in the year 1715, in the follow- 
ing manner : 

«“ Though it be certain, from the principles of 
ustronomy, that there happens necessarily a cen- 
tral eclipse of the sun, in some part or other of the 
terraqueous globe, about twenty-eight times in each 
period of eighteen years; and that of these, no less 
than eight do pass over the parallel of London, three 
of which eight are total with continuance ; yet from 
the great variety of elements, whereof the calculus 
of eclipses consists, it has so happened, that since 
March 20, 1140, I cannot find that there has been 
a total eclipse uf the sun seen at London, though 
in the mean time the shade of the moon has often 
passed over other parts of Great Britain.” 

Whether a total eclipse of the sun has ever 
been visible at Philadelphia since the city was 
founded, is at least questionable. Twice within 
the memory of the Editor has the axis of the 
moon’s shadow passed so nearly over this city as 
to produce an annular eclipse, that is, an eclipse 
of the central part of the sun’s disk, leaving a lu- 
minous ring still visible, In our 4th volume, page 
30, notice is given of four total eclipses of the sun 
in the Seventh month, two of which had"occurred, 
and two were to come, when the notice was pre- 
pared. Of the eclipse then shortly expected, a 
further notice appears in a subsequent part of the 
same volume. This eclipse, which occurred on the 


, Backhouse’s letter refers, It may be observed that 


an eclipse of the suncan not be total, unless the 
moon’s apparent diameter is equal to or greater 
than that of the sun ; and as the earth in its annual 
revolution, passes the point of its orbit most remote 
from the sun about the beginning of the 7th month, 
its apparent diameter, or the angle under which 
its diameter is seen, is then the least, being about 
314 minutes ; whereas, the moon, if it happened 
then to be at its least distance, subtends an angle 
of nearly 334 minutes. Under such circumstances 
a central ecl'pse must be total with continuance. 

But rare as the opportunities of observing a to- 
tal eclipse of the sun, at any given place, must ne- 
cessarily be, the circumstances under which the 
eclipse of 7th monthg28, 1851, was observed by J. 
Backhouse, jun., were such as are not likely often, 
if ever, to recur. 

We are told the observers had attained an ele- 
vation of 5800 feet. Consequently, supposing the 
boundary of their view to be the level of the ocean, 
they had within their range of observation a circle 
on the earth’s surface of about 66 miles radius. 
At the same time the shadow of the moon covered 
a surface of about 46 miles radius; this shadow 
being elongated in the direction of the sun’s azi- 
muth. When therefore the centre of the lunar sha- 
dow was passing over the point where the observers 
were located, they had not only the remarkable 
phenomena usually observable in a total eclipse of 
the sun, but they had around and beneath them a 
circle including 6600 square miles, involved in ob- 
scurity, while around this dark space was a zone, 
about 20 miles in width, which was at least par- 
tially enlightened by the solar rays. To the effect 
of the light reflected from this luminous zone must 
no doubt be attributed the disappearance of white- 
ness in the snow-covered hills around them. 


Diep,—At her residence, in Wayne County, In- 
diana, on the 3d of 7th month last, in the 47th year 
of her age, Racuex, wife of John Newby. She 
was a member of Milford Momhly Meeting of 
Friends, and a full believer in the doctrines of the 
Society, and as ability of body was afforded, a cili- 
gent attender of meetings. She expressed a siort 
time before her close that she saw nothing in her 
way ; her end was peaceful. 


——, At Pitssfield, Mass., on the 3!st ult., Re- 
secca Suarp, daughter of John Sharp, of Philadel- 
phia, aged 30 years. Having been for some time 
indisposed, she had left home, hoping the free moun- 
tain air of New England would strengthen her. On 
arriving at Pittsfield, after a tarriance of near three 
weeks at Lenox, she was taken more poorly, and 
though desirous of reaching home, expressed her- 
self ‘satisfied, as it was in the erdering of Provi- 
dence,” and “thongh life looked bright, and lovely 
and attractive to her, she was willing to give a'l 


| up,’ believing, in child-like faith, that “through the 


” 
28th of 7th month, 1851, is the one to which J, iat See eet eee: 


st five weeks from the day of leaving, full of bright 
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anticipations for the future, ber remains were brought 
back to this city, loudly calling upon those who 
knew and loved her to give heed to the command, 
“Be ye also ready, for in such an hour as ye think 
not, the Son of man cometh.”’ 

—., At the residence of his son-in-law, Joshua 
Stanley, in Guilford county, North Carolina, on the 
morning of the 8th of the 8th month, 1853, Nataan 
Honr, in the 95th year of his age. 

He was a member of Springfield Monthly Meet- 
ing, and had been an approved minister of the Gos- 
pel, in the Society of Friends, for more than sixty 
years. From the nature of his disease, which was 
a cancerous tumor on his jaw, or cheek, he suffered 
extreme pain the most of his time for several weeks 
previous to his death, though his close was calm 
and peaceful, and we believe he is numbered with 
those who have come through great tribulation, and 
have washed their robes, and made them white in 
the blood of the Lamb. 

—, At Scottsville, N. Y., on the 30th ult., 
Samvet B., only son of Nathan Pope, 2 member of 
Rochester Monthly Meeting, aged 20 years. 

This dear youth was drowned while bathing in 
the creek at the above named place. 

——, 7th mo. 29, at the residence of his step- 
father, John Knight, in Wayne County, Indiana, 
Isaac Y. Eneie, aged about 22 years. He was a 
member of Dover Monthly Meeting. 

——, On the 3d of 8th mo., at his residence in 
this city, Dr. Witt1am Pettit, in the 48tb year of 
his age—a member of the Western District Monthly 
Meeting. 


Yor Friends’ Review. 
THE CATACOMBS OF ROME. 
(Continned from page 767.) 
* It is not shed in vain, 
The blood of martyrs! from its freshening rain 
High springs the church, like some fount-shadowing 
Im— 
The nations crowd beneath its branching shade; 
Of its green leaves are kingly diadems made ; 
And wrapt within its deep, errbosoming calm, 
Earth sinks to slumber. ° F 
* © ~ No more the dead are laid 
In cold despair beneath the cypress shade, 
To sleep the eternal sleep that knows no morn.— 
There eager still to burst death’s brazen bands, 
The Angel of the Resurrection stands ; 
While on its own immortal pinions borne 
Forth springs the exulting soul.” vist Bu. See 
[ Milman. 
This fact of the superstitious veneration of the 
Catacombs in after ages, when the prevalence of 
Christianity had ceased to render them needful as 
a‘refuge either for the living or the dead, has 
caused much confusion among modern inquirers 
in deciphering the innumerable vestiges and in- 
scriptions they contain. 

_ The greatest accuracy and candor of examina- 
tion are required to arrive at the probable truth 
in many of these cases, and to avoid being mis- 
led on the one hand by undue skepticism, and on 
the other by a superstitious enthusiasm. 

In many cases, indeed, it is wholly impossible to 
designate accurately the date of these epitaphs, 
which can only be approximated by examining 
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the localities in which they were found, and the 
character of the neighboring inscriptions. In 
other eases the most minute particularsare given, 
both of the date of burial and the circumstances 
of the life and death of the parties. The inscri- 
tions are in Latin and Greek. A long gallery 
of the Vatican at Rome—the Galleria Lapida- 
ria—is devoted to the preservation and exhibition 
of several thousand of these monumental inserip- 
tious, and there is nothing amid all the treasures 
of antiquity which this vast palace contains, 
which impresses the visitor with feelings of greater 
interest and awe. More especially is this the case 
with a traveller from the newly-discovered and 
simple-mannered shores of the western world; 
with one too, who, feeling no sympathy with the 
overladen ceremonies and superstitions of the 
modern Romish Church, delights to turn in their 
very midst to the refreshing evidences of a purer 
and simpler faith. For mouths, perhaps, he has 
been surrounded by cumbrous ceremonial and 
empty form. The tyranny and corruption of the 
priesthood have been impressed upon bim by his 
own observation, and the universal testimony of 
the people upon whose neck their yoke is planted. 
The idolatrous performance of the mass, chant- 
ed in an unknown tongue, and reverberating 
through the empty aisles of spacious cathedrals, 
the swinging of censors, and elevating of crosses, 
with all the thousand mummeries of the Romish 
ritual, have been the only signs of the Christian 
religion he has witnessed in the land. The Bible 
is a proscribed book, and its possession, much 
more its teachings, prohibited by the papal po- 
lice. Among the more intelligent classes, who 
have no choice between the extreme of supersti- 
tion and the extreme of unbelief, infidelity is al- 
most universal. Private morality and good faith 
are scarcely known or looked for among a people 
whose rules of precept are the corrupt dogmas of 
the Jesuit instructors now controlling the educa- 
tional establishments of Italy ; and whose exam- 
ple, the dissolute lives and manners of the clergy. 

Such is a faint and inadequate view of the con- 
dition of the Romish Church at the present time, 
whose corruptions sicken and disgust the heart of 
a wanderer from the pure atmosphere of civil and 
religious liberty which our Sealants. 

How delightful then, in the midst of such a 
prostitution of the Christian fuith, in the very 
palace of the acknowledged head of this corrupt® 
organization, to find the memorials, and to dwell 
upon the recollections of a better day. How in- 
tensely interesting to decipher slowly the worn 
inscription which bears a faithful testimony to 
the purity of the church and the constancy of its 
followers: 

In addition to the Christian inscriptions, the 
Lapidarian Gallery also contains a large number of 
the tombstones of the ancient Romans. A strange 
contrast is exhibited in the character of these re- 
cords. In the epitaphs of the Christians are 
clearly manifested the humility and resignation 
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which the doctrines of the Gospel enjoin, and its 
faith in a better life beyond the tomb. The high- 
sounding titles and elaborate epithets of the Pa. 

n inscriptions commemorate the virtues and 

ravery of the dead. The customary funeral la- 
mentation is recorded in classic verse, or in some 
ambiguous terms of the cold philosophy it was 
their highest aim to cultivate. The military or 
civil rank of the deceased, a record of his citi- 
zenship and other orders, perhaps at times some 
impassioned exclamation of grief from the sur- 
vivors, with a curse on thé intruder-who should 
disturb the manes of the dead, form the substance 
of most of their epitaphs. 

Not so with the Christian inscriptions. The 
monagram of Christ our Saviour, the Christian 
name of the deceased, and some simple word or 
sentence illustrative of the faith in which they 
died, and the hope or affection of the survivors, 
form the sum total of all these records. No trace 
appears of resentment towards their persecutors, 
and but rarely of complaint or commiseration for 
their suffering lot. 

“ Upon these tombs,” says MacFarlane, “ Peace 
is the key-note and the one predominant word. 
In one case or other that holy noun encounters 
you wherever you may turn.” 


PAX. PAX. PAX. 
(Peace. Peace. Peace.) 


IN PACE. IN PACE. IN PACE. 
(In peace. In peace. In peace.) 
‘The word to sleep,” continues he, “ is also of 
frequent occurrence, but is always employed so 
as to forebode the everlasting waking. Every- 
where you meet the proof that the body was laid 
down by these primitive Christians with a firm 
belief in the peace of the soul in the grave, and 
its immortality beyond the grave.” 
SATURNINA DORMIT IN PACE. 
(Saturnina sleeps in peace.) 


RECESSIT SABBATIA IN SOMNO PACIS.. 
P. AN. XXVII. 
(Sabbatia has retired in the sleep of peace, being about 
27 years old.) 


DOMITIANUS ANIMA SIMPLEX DORMIT IN 
PACE. 


(Domitian, innocent soul, sleeps in peace.) 


DORMIT SED VIVET. 
(Sleeps but lives.) — Nameless. 


. LUCIUS DORMIT ET VIVET IN PACE XO. 


(Lucius sleeps and lives in the peace of Christ.) 


ARETHUSA DORMIT IN DEO. 
(Arethusa sleeps in God.) 


Such are a few of the inscriptions of this cha- 
racter now preserved in the Vatican.* The belief 
in the resurrection was after all the great distin- 


* Although the writer personally inspected these in- 
scriptions in the Vatican, and examined some of those 
remaining in the Catacombs, they are now taken from 
Dr. Maitland or Charles McFarlane’s works, who 
have mostly obtained them from BOSIO or BOLDETTI, 


two Italian explorers of the sixteenth and eighteenth 
centuries. 
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guishing point of the~Christian faith, and ome 
which the Romans most strongly combatted and 
abhorred. It is evident from the cotemporary 
narratives of both Christian and heathen writers, 
that this was frequently made the test question 
in times of persecution and trial, and was con- 
sidered as the most dangerous feature of the new 
theology. Hence it appears most frequently on 
the tombs of the Christians, in a great variety of 
form, but always expressing the same faith in 
eternal life hereafter. 
PRIMA VIVIS IN GLORIA DEI ET 1N PACE 
NOSTRI DOMINI. 
(Prima thou livestin the glory of God and in the peace 
of our Lord.) 

DEO SANC. XRO. UN LUC TECUM PACE. 
(God, Holy Christ, only Light, with thee in peace.) 
REGINA VIBAS IN DOMINE ZESV. 
(Regina, mayst thou live in the Lord Jesus.) 
JVSTVS CUM SCIS XRO. MEDIANTE RESVRGET. 
(Justus who will rise with the Sais.ts through Christ.) 
HIC IN PACE REQVIESCIT LAVRENTIA L.F. 
QVE CREDIDET RESURRECTIONEM. 
(Here lies, in peace, Laurentia, daughter of Lucius, 
who believed in the resurrection.) 

Some of the inscriptions show that even civil 
or military services and rank were not sufficient 
to protect from the furious proscription of the 
Christian faith; and also prove that it num- 
bered among its followers those of every class and 
station. One tomb-stone reads : 

VITALIANUS MAGISTER MILITUM QUIFSCIT 
IN DOMINO ZESU—VIIII KAL APRILIS. 
(Vitalianus, a military commander, rests in the Lord 
Jesus. The 9th Kalend of Apr.l.) 


Another of earlier date has this interesting 
epitaph, with the palm-leaf of martyrdom carved 
on one side, and the monogram of Christ on the 
other : 


TEMPORE ADRIANI IMPERATORIS MARIVS 
ADOLESCENS DVX MILITUM QVISATIS VIX- 
IT DUM VITAM PRO CHO CVM SANGUINE 
CONSUNSIT IN PACE TANDEM QVIEVIT BE- 
NEMERENTES CVM LACHRIMIS ET METV 
POSVERVNT I. D. VI. 


(In Christ. In the time of the Emperor Adrian, Ma- 
rins,a young military officer, who lived long enough, 
since, w'th his blood he gave up his life for Christ. 
At length he rested in peace. The well-deserving 
set up this stone with tears and fears, on the 6th 
ides of November.) 

Here is a vouching record found in the ceme- 
tery of St. Agnes: 

HIC GORDIANUS GALLI NUNCIUS, JUGULA- 
TUS PRO FIDE CUM FAMILIA TOTA; QUI- 


ECUNTIN PACE. THEOPHILA ANCILLA FE- 
cIT. 


(Here lies Gordianus, deputy of Gaul, who was 
murdered, with all his family, for the faith. They 
rest in peace. Theophila, his handmaid, set up this.) 
The following fearful inscription records a 

wholesale slaughter : 

MARCELLAET CHRISTI MARTYRES CCCCCL. 

(Marcella and five hundred and fifty martyrs of Christ.) 
Many of the inscriptions, notwithstanding the 

triumphant hope of an after re-union, yet breathe 

warmly of human affection. How touching and 
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how wonderful it seems thus to feel, as it were, 
the beatings of the heart, through the long si- 
lence of so many generations. Centuries lave 
rolled by, bearing with them a countless load of 
human hopes and fears. New worlds have been 
discovered and peopled, and old dynasties and 
empires have passed into decay. The wholé face 
of the civilized earth is changed. 

Yet these memorials of human love, and of di- 
vine hope and faith, have been lying embalmed, 
as it were, like the fresco colors of Pompeii, in 
the bosom of the earth, and now, like them, seem 
to come forth in all their original warmth and 
freshness, and to touch the heart like a tale of 
yesterday. 

JULI® INNOC, ET “ieee TT SVA SPE- 
A 


(To Julia the sweet and innocent—her mother hoping.) 
ANTONIA ANIMA DULCIS IN PACE * * DEVS 
REFRIGERIT. 

(Antoffia, sweet soul, in peace. May God refresh her.) 
AVRELIA DVLCISSIMA FILA QIAE DE SAE- 
CVLO RECESSIT VIXIT ANN. XV.M. III. SE- 

VERO ET QUINTUN COSS. 

(Aurelia, our sweetest daughter, who departed from 
the world—Severus and Quintinus being Consuls. 
She lived 15 years and 4 months. A. D. 235.) 

PRIMITIVS IN PACE QVI POST MVLTAS 
ANGVSTIAS FORTISSIMVS MARTYR. ET 
VIXIT ANNOS P. M. XXXVII. CONIVG. SVO 
PER DULCISSIMO BENEMERENTI FECIT. 

(Primitius in peace ; a most valiant martyr after many 
torments. Aged 38. His wife raised this to her 
sweetest, most worthy husband. 


The following tribute of fair friendship has no 
date : 


ELIA VICTORINA POSVIT AVRELIZ PROBA. 
(Elia Victorina placed this stone to Aurelia Proba.) 


A nameless friend has handed down to after 
ages the following memorial of the beautiful 
sleeper : 

« Had she a sister? 
Had she a brother? 
Or had she a nearer one 
Still, and a dearer one 
Yet, than all other ?”’ 


CONSTANTIA MIRVM PVLCHRITVDINIS AT- 
QVE IDONITATI QV VIXIT ANNIS XVII 
MEN VI DIE XVI.—CONSTANTIA IN PACE. 

(Constantia, mirror of beauty and amiability, who lived 
eighteen years, six months, and sixteen days. Con- 
stantia in peace.) 

But it would be impossible within the short 
limits of the present essay, to select further from 
the vast and interesting collection of the Chris- 
tian inscriptions. Much historical information 
may be gathered from them which would throw 
light upon that portion of the church’s vareer. 

They afford abundant evidence that the religion 
of those days was a pure and evangelical, as well 
as a practical faith, unclouded by the doubts that 
human reason has gathered around its great 
truths, or the superstitions which a corrupt and 
worldly policy has gradually invented and so long 
maintaincd. ALPHA. 

(To be continued.) 
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PITCAIRN’S ISLAND.—THE PARADISE OF THE 
PACIFIC. 
(Continued from page 764.) 
Not quite four months—namely, on the 15th 


November, 1828—before the death of the island 
patriarch, there arrived at Pitcairn a remarkable 
man, who became his successor in the confi- 
dence, affection and government of that little 
community. 
marked out for the post by Providence. The 
person here spoken of bears the by no means 
aristocratic name of GzorGe Hunn 
was born in this country in 1799; went to sea at 
the early age of eleven years, when he became 
midshipman in the British navy. He afterwards 
held a commission in the Chilian navy, under the 
present Earl of Dundonald (then Lord Cochrane), 
and in consequence of his services became lieu- 
tenant. After many adventures and much dan- 
gerous service, Mr. Nobbs quitted Chili and 
returned to England in 1822, in a vessel which 
had touched at Pitcairn. The captain gave such 
a descriptioa of the happiness of the little com- 


He seemed really to have been 


opps. He 


munity, that Mr. Nobbs became irresistibly im- 


pelled to go and settle there, anxious only to pass 


the remainder of his days in peace and useful- 
ness among his fellow-creatures. Early in 1826, 
having then been four times round the world, he 
quitted England, with the intention of going to 
Pitcairn. He went by the way of the Cape of 
Good Hope, India and Australia, and at length 
reached Callao, in Peru, where he met the owner 
of a launch, who agreed to accompany him in it 
to Pitcairn, provided Mr. Nobbs would fit her out. 
This was done; and those two persons—as if 
emulous of the feat of Bligh and his companions— 
went alone in this frail launch to Pitcairn, a voy- 
age of three thousand five hundred miles, which 
they accomplished in forty-two days—arriving in 
November, 1828. Soon after their arrival, the 
owner died ; the launch was hauled ashore, and 
her materials were used to build a house for Mr. 
Nobbs. Old Adams, on hearing his errand and 
his motive, and doubtless beginning to be appre- 
hensive for those from whom death might soon 
release himself, received him with kindness, and 
he became a sort of schoolmaster in the island. 
On the death of Adams, in March of the en- 
suing year, Mr. Nobbs continued at his post, 
and soon succeeded in establishing himself in the 
affections of the people, then only sixty-eight in 
number, serving them in the threefold capacity 
of pastor, surgeon and schoolmaster. Three 
years after his arrival, however, there occurred a 
sufficiently ridiculous but vexatious affair, A 

rson named Hill came to the island, professing 

imself authorized by the British oe to 
reside there as its representative! He soon sowed 
dissensions among the simple-minded inhabitants, 
whom he terrified ito obedience by the fear of 

iving offence to the government. Honest Mr. 

obbs soon saw through the swaggering stranger, 
by whose intrigues, however, he was compelled 
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making. My only remaining coat, which is quite 


to quit the island, leaving the new-comer boasting 
from time to time of his splendid rank and sta- 
tion at home. He said he was “a very near 
relative of the Duke of Bedford, and that the 
Duchess seldom rode out in her carriage without 
him!” Whilst the people were listening with 
awe to these magnificent statements, who should 
arrive at the island—positively as if for the pur- 
pose of discomfiting imposture—but Captain 
Lord Edward Russell, a veritable son of the 
Duke of Bedford! Mr. Hill was thunderstruck. 
Lord Edward would have made short work of it, 
and removed him instanter from the scene of his 
impudent and mischievous intrusion and impos- 
ture. Lord Edward, however, would not do so 
without orders. But in the ensuing year another 
ship of war arrived, her captain armed with the 
requisite authority, and removed Mr. (or, as he 
seems to have called himself, Lord) Hill, to 
Valparaiso. He never made his appearance 
again in the island; and Mr. Nobbs, having re- 
ceived a pressing and unanimous entreaty from 
the inhabitants to resume his old station and 
duties, complied with it, having been absent for 
the period of nine months, occupying himself as 
a teacher at the Gambier Islands, which were 
about three hundred miles’ distance from Pit- 
cairn. 

It may be remembered that a child, ten months 
old, accompanied the mutineers from Otaheite to 
Pitcairn. She afterwards married a son of the 
unhappy Christian, by whom she had a daughter, 
and that daughter became the wife of Mr. Nobbs, 
by whom she has now eleven children. Since 
his return on the occasion last referred to, this 
excellent man has never been interfered with in 
pursuing “ the even tenor of his way,” but has 
evidently conciliated the ardent affection of all 
classes. He acted from the first as their chap- 
lain (as far as, being a layman, he could), their 
schoolmaster, their physician, and, in fact did 
everything that could be expected from a man of 
kindly feeling, of no little experience of varied 
life, of sound education and devoted piety. His 
duties were constant and laborious, for all his 
arrangements were very systematic, and he ad- 
hered to them with punctilious exactness. Thus 
every hour of his time was devoted to the ser- 
vice of the islanders and of his own large family. 
But how was he himself supported all the while? 
it may be asked. Indeed, his remuneration was 
for years of the scantiest possible character, for 
the Pitcairn Islanders were, as he knew when he 
first went, very poor. In 1844, he thus explain- 
ed, in a letter to a clergyman at Valparaiso, some 
of the straits to which he was driven: “ My 
stock of clothing which I brought from England 


threadbare, is reserved for marriages and burials ; 
so that it is customary to say, when a wedding is 
going to take place, ‘Teacher, you will have to 
put on your black coat next Sunday,’ which is 
equivalent to informing me that a couple are 
going to be married.” 

Some little time afterwards, however, this 
grateful people placed him on a level with them- 
selves, by assigning him sufficient land for his 
support. 

It may be pleasing to have an idea of a Pit- 
cairn day. Let it be borne in mind that there is 
a difference of nine hours between their time and 
ours; when, for instance, it is our four o’clock in 
the afternoon, it is their seven o’clock in the 
morning. They rise with the light; and the 
first duty in each house is to read prayers, in- 
cluding two chapters in the Bible. Aftera slight 
refreshment, the business of the day begins. 
Children are forthwith despatched to the &hool, 
during play-hours amusing themselves with kites 
and ball; but limited space—less in extent than 
Hyde Park and Kensington Gardens put toge- 
ther—necessarily curtails the diversions of young 
and old. The men’s employment consists in cul- 
tivating their land, looking after their gardens 
and improving their little houses, fencing in their 
plantations, and making bats out of palm-leaves, 
and fancy boxes, for barter with the crews of 
such ships as may call there. At twelve o’clock 
they have a plain, substantial meal of yams and 
potatoes, made into bread, saying grace before and 
after meals with scrupulous reverence. Both by 
day and by night they fish in the deep waters for 
a kind of a gray mullet, and red snapper, 
which, however, are scanty, and obtained with 
some little hazard. The second meal of the 
day (they have but two) occurs at seven o'clock 
in the evening, consisting of yams, sweet pota- 
toes and such humble fare as may have been pre- 
pared by the females of the family. Once or 
twice only in the week can they afford the luxury 
of fish, meat or poultry. The occupations of the 
women are their household duties, including es- 
pecially making and mending clothes; and when 
they have leisure, they manufacture a sort of 
cloth out of the bark of the paper mulberry. 
There are no servants in the island, therefore the 
wives and daughters do all that is necessary for 
the family. They do not cook in the house, 
which, being of wood, might be often endangered, 
but in ovens at a little distance, let into the 
ground, big enough to contain a good-sized pig, 
an animal of which they have but few. They 
have no candles, but use oil, and torches made 
with nuts of the dodo tree. They have no glass 


is, aS you may suppose, very nearly exhausted, 
and I have no friends there to whom I can with 
propriety apply for more. Until the last three 
years, it was my custom to wear a black coat on 
the Sabbath; but since that period I have been 
obliged to substitute a nankeen jacket of my own 


for the windows, but only shutters, which are 
closed in bad weather. They occasionally have 
a modicum of tea as a luxury, but their ordinary 
drink is pure water, neither wines nor spirits 
being allowed in the island, except for strictly 
medicinal purposes. On high days and holidays 
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they treat themselves with cocoa-nut milk, and 
water sweetened with syrup extracted from the 
bruised sugar-cane. They retire i to rest 
after having performed their family devotions. 
‘They sleep secure without the protection of locks, 
bolts or bars; there is not such a thing on the 
island! Think, then, of a moonlight night at 
peaceful Pitcairn, Londoner, jaded with the up- 
roar and dissipation of a London day or night! 
See the moon walking in her brightness, and 
stars shining vividly as you never saw them, and 
both reflected on the illimitable ocean, all calm 
and beautiful! Not a soul is slumbering there 
that has not closed his eyes—her eyes—after 
offering the heart’s incense to their almighty 
Guardian. 

The Pitcairn people are all well educated, and 
very fond of reading; but only books of sterling 
interest, and moral and religious character, 
chiefly supplied to .them by one of the noblest 
societies which England can boast—that for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge. And now has 
arrived the time for explaining that our readers 
are indebted for all the interesting facts which 
may appear in this paper, as well those which 
have gone before as those which are yet to follow, 
to a little volume only just issued by that So- 
ciety. Its pious and accomplished author is the 
Secretary of that Society, and, as we learn from 
its pages, has personal See ie of many highly 
interesting facts narrated in it, pledging himself 
to the authenticity of all, as far as careful inquiry 
has enabled him to do so. To us it has proved 
a delightful little volume, and we beartily ex- 
press our obligations to the author. It breathes 
throughout a pure spirit of manly sympathy and 
piety. The r event in the Pitcairner’s day 
is the arrival of a ship, for which they are al- 
ways—not, as were those before them, with ter- 
ror, but with eager hope—on the look-out; and 
the volume before us contains numerous touching 
little episodes connected with these few-and-far- 
between ocean-island visitings. The crews are 
received with affectionate greetings, and the ut- 
most hospitality which very limited means admit 
of; and not only has there never been an in- 
stance of Jack misbehaving himself in this sweet 
scene of peace and innocence, but he has himself 
often shed tears of sympathy and respect on re- 
ceiving the civilities of this lonely but confiding 
little community, and returned their hospitalities 
with such liberality as his captain felt authorized 


to admit. 
(To be continued.) 


THE LABORS OF PIOUS MEN AMONG THE 
FRANKS. 

In ancient Gaul the Christian love of many 
pious bishops was manifested by their indefatiga- 
ble and zealons labors during a period of great 
political commotions. Such a man was Germanus, 
bishop of Auxerre, who held that office A, D. 
418, and of whose life and labors we would here 
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present a sketch. It happened that, about ten 
years after his first entrance on the office, 
along with Lupus, bishop of Troyes, he was called 
to Britain, in order to counteract the Pelagian 
doctrine, as being such as taught men to rely 
more on their own strength than on the grace of 
God, and, by cherishing self-righteousness, led 
men to misconceive the nature of true internal 
satisfaction. They preached there not only in 
the churches, but also in the streets and the fields; 
wherever they came they collected crowds of peo- 
ple to whom they announced the grace of the 
Lord. The Britons, who could obtain no protec- 
tion from the rapidly sinking Roman empire, were 
then in great distress from a war with the wild 
Saxons and Picts. The two bishops were called 
into the British camp, and their presence infused 
as much courage and confidence into the despair- 
ing Britons, as if a whole host had come to their 
aid. It was during the season of a religious fes- 
tival which the Britons peacefully enjoyed. The 
Picts had formed a plan to take advantage of 
their carelessness and to fall upon them when 
they were unarmed. But this plot was discover- 
ed. Germanus bimself pointed out to the Britons, 
a valley inclosed by mountains where they might 
wait the approach of the enemy. He, himself, 
went thither with them, and told them when he 
exclaimed hallelujah! all to utter it aloud with 
him : they did so, and the united, loud cry of the 
numerous multitude reverberated in the mountain 
echoes, made such a powerful impression on the 
Picts, that they were panic struck and betook 
themselves to flight. At another time, on his 
return from a second visit to Britain, his aid was 
solicited by the inbabitants of the province of 
Brittany, that he would avert a great danger which 
threatened the province; for the renowned gene- 
ral, Aétius, had commissioned Koctor, king of 
the savage tribe of the Alani, to punish them on 
account of a rebellion. As the biographer of 
Germanus narrates, he placed himself alone, and 
an old man, in front of all the warlike people and 
their pagan chief. He passed through the host 
peacefully till he reached the king. When he 
would not listen to him and was going to ride on, 
Germanus held him back. This boldness so 
astonished the barbarian warrior, that he yielded 
and promised that he would spare the province 
till the bishop had tried whether he could obtain 
pardon for the province from the imperial govern- 
ment. Germanus to gain this object set off for 
Italy. On his way he joined a company of poor 
artizans, who, after hiring themselves out as 
laborers in foreign parts, were returning home. 
Among them was a lame old man whose strength 
was insufficient to cross a rapid stream with a 
heavy pack in company with the rest. Germanus 
took his baggage and carried it over, and after- 
wards the man himself. 

As he was coming out of the opulent city of 
Milan, where he had been preaching many times, 
some poor people met him and asked alms. He 
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asked the deacon, who accompanied him, how 
much they had left in their money box? he an- 
swered, only three gold pieces. The bishop order- 
ed him to distribute the whole among the poor. 
But whence shall we get our living to-day? asked 
the deacon: Germanus answered, God will feed 
his own poor. Give away what thou hast. But 
the deacon thought he would manage the business 
more prudently, so he gave only two pieces away 
and kept one back. When they had proceeded 
some distance further, two persons on Poor 
came after them, to request a visit from him, in 
the name of a great landowner, who, with his 
family, was suffering great affliction. The place 
lay out of the road he was travelling, and for 
tat reason his companions begged him not to 
comply with the invitation; but he answered, 
“ The first thing with me before everything else 
is to do the willof my God.” When the mes- 
sengers heard that he had made up his mind to 
come, they presented him with the sum of two 
hundred solidi (a gold coin of those times worth 
originally about seventeen shillings and eight 
pence,) which had been intrusted to them for 
Bishop Germanus. He gave them to the deacon 
saying, ‘Take this, and understand that you have 
withdrawn a hundred such pieces from the poor ; 
for if you had given all to the poor, the Rewarder 
would have given us to-day three hundred pieces.” 
His arrival spread universal joy over the estate ; 
he visited with equal sympathy masters and ser- 
vants on their sick beds; he went even intu the 
poorest hovels and strengthened all by his pray- 


ers. 


Germanus met with universal respect in the 
imperial courtat Ravenna, and easily accomplished 
the object of his visit. The empress Placidia 
sent to his lodgings a large silver vessel full of 
costly provisions ; Germanus divided the latter 
among his attendants and kept the silver to him- 
self, in order that he might use it for the benefit 
of the poor. He sent to the empress in return a 
wooden dish with coarse bread, such as he was 
used to eat. But the empress regarded it as a 
precious memorial, and afterwards caused the 
plate to be enchased with gold. 


One morning, during bis stay at Ravenna, when 
he was conversing with the bishops on religious 
subjects, he said to them, “ Brethren, I give you 
notice of my departure from this world. The 
Lord appeared to me last night in a dream, and 
gave me money for travelling; and when I en- 
quired respecting the object of the journey, he 
answered, ‘Fear not, I am not sending thee to a 
foreign country, but to thy fatherland, where thou 
wilt find eternal rest.’”” ‘The bishops endeavored 
to interpret the dream as intimating his return to 
his earthly fatherland ; but he would not be led 
into an error, for he said, “I well know what 
fatherland the Lord promises his servants.” And 
to this heavenly fatherland he was soon removed. 
He died A. D. 448.—Neander’s Memorials. 
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LETTER FROM THE CALIFORNIA MINES.—A 
MAMMOTH TREE. 
Murphy’s, Calaveras Co. May 23, ’53. 

We reached this place a few days since, about 
twelve miles from Sonora, crossing the Stanislaus at 
Abbey’s Ferry. We came by a horse trail and 
found the scenery along the way, especially at 
the river where it dashes along through a deep 
mountain gorge, uncommonly bold and attrac- 
tive. Since our visit here one year since, Mur- 
phy’s has increased very much in size and busi- 
ness. Among the improvements we notice the 
erection of many fine buildings. A Methodist 
church and parsonage have been built, both neat 
in their appearance, aud painted. This work has 
been accomplished within a short time through 
the efforts of Mr. Caldwell, a young man 
who labors with great acceptance among this 
people. With increase of families, and there 
are many pleasant and intelligent ones here, we 
are happy to note as a sign of progress the erec- 
tion of His church, in whose worship Christians 
without distinction of name unite on the Sabbath. 
A school likewise is now in successful operation 
under the care of a young lady here, of experi- 
ence and capacity as a teacher. The prospects 
of Murphy’s are certainly very flattering, and it 
is pleasant to speak of these evidences of social 
and moral progress among her kind hearted and 
agreeable people. Apart from the mineral trea- 
sures which abound here, the growth of the town 
may be attributed in a large measure to the fua- 
cilities for building furnished by two steam saw 
mills here running, and more especially to the 
introduction of the waters of the Stanislaus into 
this section for mining purposes. This last en- 
terprise has been accomplished by the “ Union 
Water Comyany,” under the direction of its en- 
terprising President, Capt. Wm. H. Hanford, 
formerly of Monmouth, New Jersey. To his 
skill as a projector, and energy in carrying for- 
ward the work, is its success mainly owing. It 
promises to yield a rich harvest to those inte- 
rested in it, as its waters will supply a large ex- 
tent of mining region. 

A VISIT TO THE MAMMOTH TREE. 

In company with some ladies and gentlemen, 
twelve in number, and on horse back, we left 
Murphy’s one morning to visit the Great Tree, 
which was recently discovered in a mountain 
forest about sixteen miles from Murphy’s. Our 
route lay fora few miles along the bed of a 
stream, whose sloping sides are sprinkled with 
oak and white-flowering shrubs, when crossing 
over and ascending par: way a hill, we pursued 
in single file our devious, wandering way. We 
soon struck the Union Company’s road, which 
they are excavating some miles along and be- 
tween the hills to enable them to haul their 
lumber down. Five miles brought us to their 
dam, to which point they float their lumber by 
canal ; and five more—sometimes along the lina 
of their works, and sometimes under them as the 
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flame crossed the ravine at a giddy height—to 
their saw mill. Here two forks of the Stanislaus 
unite to furnish the mill power, where already 
more than 300,000 feet of superior timber has 
been cut, and awaits transportation to some mar- 
ket below. 

Here in a log cabin we were most hospitably 
entertained with refreshments by some agents of 
the Company, John Chinamen serving them up. 

With one of our hosts, who kindly offered his 
services as a guide, we again moved on, and soon 
commenced ascending a high ridge, well timber- 
ed in places, with pine and cedar. On either 
side were deep ravines dark ith thick under- 
growth, and ovecasionally a fine view of the 
snowy mountains beyond broke upon our view. 
After following this ridge some tive miles, we 
looked down upon a small valley between the 


hills watered by one of the head branches of the | 


Valaveras. The soil was a deep rich loam, and 
gave birth to a race of giant trees, among which, 
however, stood peerless and alone the Monarch 
of the American Forest. We descried it at once, 
and descending, soon found ourselves gazing with 
silent emotions of wonder and awe at this magni- 
ficent specimen of the vegetable world. It is 
not merely immeuse iu size, but it is round and 
symuetrical in shape, and still vigorous and un- 
decayed. It ita perfect tree. lt grows upon 
one the more he looks upon it, walks round it, 
and attempts to guage its vast dimensions. Its 
height seems not in proportion to its diameter 


until the tree is viewed at a little distance off, 
and the eye is lifted to its summit, when its ma- 
jestic stateliness is fully impressed upon the 


wind. It does not taper to a point, but its top 
has the appearance of being bent down, or broken 
off, probably by the weight of snow which set- 
tles upon tuese trees ia winter. 

This tree belongs to the coniferous family, but 
whether it be a Cedar, Red-wood, or Arborvite, 
as it has been severally called by different per- 
sons, we ure unable to say, we are inclined how- 
ever to think it is the latter. The sap of the 
wood has no smell like the Cedar, nor does it ap- 
pear as coarse as the Red-wood. We shall leave 
tuis matter for decision to our botanical friend, 
Dr. Kellogg, to whom we shall forward speci- 
ents of tue wood, cone and foliage. 

By careful measurement we ascertained the 
circumference of the tree at the ground to be 92 
feet-—four feet above to be 88 feet, and ten feet 
above to be 61 feet in circumference. It then 
tapers a very little, and holds its own so well that 
at one hundred and fifty feet its diameter is sup- 
posed by some to be at least 15 feet. Its height 
we estimated by a triangular calculation to be 
285 feet. ‘I'he estimate was made, however, ina 
very hurried manner, and we catingg vouch for its 
correctness. Others muke the héight to be 800 
fect and more. At the base of the tree a mound 
has been formed around it of decayed bark and 
other matter, by the slow accretion of ages, which 
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is four feet higher than the level of the earth 
around. Were this removed, and then ‘the tree 
measured at its true base and on a level with the 
surface of the ground, its circumference would be 
more than 100 feet. 

The pleasure of viewing this noble tree is some- 
what marred by the reflection that it is now con- 
signed to destruction. The spoiler has come and 
is now stripping off its bark, one entire section of 
which, six feet wide and commencing near the 
base, they have already secured. They are to 
take it off to the height, of fifty feet. It is then 
to be carefully numbered, boxed, and shipped to 
New York, where it will be put together in its 
original shape for exhibition. It can hardly ar- 
rive there, however, in time for the World’s Fair. 
The bark is some twelve or fourteen inches thick, 
and fifty feet in length of it will make a very 
large bulk. Capt. Hanford and four others are 
interested in this project. It is probable that if 
they had not taken hold of it others would. His 
enterprise and perseverance is the guaranty of its 
entire success. If the work must be done, we are 
glad it has fallen into so good hands. 

We were very politely entertained in wild wood 
fashion By those at the tree, our party hay- 
ing left long before we were summoned by the 
thunder which began to roll among the moun- 
tains, and admonished us of a rain storm, to be off. 
We left with much regret a sylvan scene of so 
much beauty, and riding at the top of our speed 
arrived at the Mill just as the rain commenced. 
We reached Murphy’s after dark, after a day’s ex- 
perience of pleasure not unmingled with toil. 

J. W. D. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 

Foreien INTELLIGENCE.—The Steamship Africa, 
from Liverpool, arrived at New York on the morn- 
ing of the 11th inst. bringing English dates to the 
30th ult. 

Enctanp —A bill has received the sanction of 
Parliament for making an under-ground railway 
from the lower end of the Edgeware road to King’s 
cross, London. The line will, for the most part, 
run beneath the New road. The estimated capital 
for the execution of the work is £300,000. The 
length of this underground railway will be less than 
two miles and a half. There will be stations at 
very short distances, say at every quarter of a mile, 
and the charge for the whole distance in the first 
class will only be 2d. Every carriage will be abun- 
dantly lighted. It is expected that the line will be 
in fall operation in litle more than twelve months. 

The Manchester Commercial Association has re- 
ceived a sample of 269 bags of native Paraguay 
cotton, gathered in a wild state, and recently arrived 
in Liverpool from Montevideo. It is not cleaned, 
but has a long staple, like Pernambuco cotton, and 
is fine and strong in quality. There is no doubt 
that if it could be imported in a clean state, and in 
good condition it would soon be extensively used. 

The establishment of the mail packet communi- 
cation between England and the west coast of Africa, 
is likely to develope an immense trade with that 

art of Africa, particularly in palm oil. A steamer 
1s about to be sent out to ply on one of the principal 
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rivers on the coast, as a feeder to the English mail 
cket. 

France.—The Fortune transport ship left Brest 
on the 23d for Cayenne with another detachment of 
political prisoners. 

The marriage between Prince Napoleon and the 
eldest daughter of the Duke de Rianzares and Queen 
Christina, is now considered as settled. 

The Paris Montteur contains a decree dividing 
France into rine Circumscriptions. 

Since the attempt to assassinate the Emperor at 
the Opera Comique, the Emperor and Empress have 
appeared seldom in public. 

JenMaRK:—Political affairs in Denmark are at 
present passing through a crisis. The Ministers 
cannot carry on the government with the present 
representatives. And yet the former do not inti- 
mate any intention of resigning, but rather of pres- 
sing forward their measures in spite of all opposition. 
The session of both Chambers had been brought to 
a close, and a new election seemed inevitable. [t 
is not to be forgotten that, on the failure of other 
heirs, the Emperor of Russia would have the best 
title to the crown of Denmark, by virtue of his con- 
nection with the House of Holstein-Gottorp ; and it 
is thought by many that the party difficulties are 
aggravated by Russian intrigues. The cholera was 
raging fearfully at Copenhagen. Over 300 cases 
were reported daily. > 

Itaty —Accounts from various sources, at Rome, 
render it probable that an outbreak is contemplated 
by the revolutionists. It is said that within a short 
time, twenty or thirty of the boldest agents of revolt 
have eniued edentaene into the city and are now 
secreted therein. The police are well acquainted 
with the whole scheme, and have taken measures 
to erush the movement when it sha!l deem the time 


to have arrived for doing so most effectually. 
Upper Italy and Lombardy are said to be in a 


very unsettled state. 

Germany.—At Frankfort, the local government, 
as well as the Band, has had itsattention called to the 
activity displayed by Choral Unions, Gymnastic As- 
sociations and other excuses for an organization 
which is thought to bear a strong similarity to 
that which preceeded the outbreak of 1848. 

Russia anp Turkey.—The steamer Candor, which 
left Besica Bay on the 2ist ‘ult. brings information 
that Russia has so modified her demands and pro- 
positions that they have been accepted by the Sultan 
and his allies. This renders it almost certain that 
the peace of Europe will be preserved. The details 
of the settlement have not been received. 

Cuina.—lIntelligence from Hong Kong to 5th 
month 24th, states that the insurgents were still suc- 
cessful, The city of Amoy was captored on the 
19th of the 5th month, after a severe fight. 

The insurgents are very friendly to foreigners and 
profess a desire to trade in all articles except opium. 
Any decided success by the rebels in the north 
would apparently cause a general rise, and lead to 
the convulsion of the Empire. 

South America.—The difficulties between Peru 
and New Grenada have been settled. Those between 
Peru and Bolivia continued. General Agreda, a 
Bolivian, had issued a manifesto denouncing Gen. 
Belza, the Bolivian President, and nominating him- 
self for the head of the government. Belza had 
offered a reward for Agreda’s head, and had called 
upon the people to take up arms. His foree 4mounts 
to about 3000 men, 

Cobija had been seized by Peru, thus cutting off 
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all communications between Bolivia and the Pacific 
ocean. The port was entered by two vessels and 
two hundred men. The guns of the fort had been 
previously shipped to Valparaiso for safe-keeping 
and the Bolivian garrison and authorities vacated 
the place upou the appearance of the Peruvian force 
before the harbor. 

Preparations for war are making by the govern- 
ment of Bolivia, and ali traffic between the two 
countries is proh:bited, 

Venezveta.—The city of Cumana is reported to 
have been almost entirely destroyed by an earth- 
quake, on the 15th ult. 

Great numbers of the trvo 
killed by the falling houses. Distarbances still con- 
tinued. The proynce of Cumana and the island 
of Margarita, in the East, have declared against the 
government of Gen. Monagas. Forces, both by sea 
and land, have been sent against them. 

Cauirornia.—The stedmship Star of the West, 
from San Juan de Nicaragua, arrived at New York 
on the 9th, and the Illinots, from Aspinwall, on the 
10th inst , bringing California dates of the 16th ult. 

The wheat crop of California was suffering ma- 
terialiy from the rust. 

The Whigs of San Francisco have nominated 
Wm. Waldo for Governor, and Herry Ens fe: ‘Lieut. 
Governor of California. 

The steamship Uncle Sam had been totally lost 
in the Colorado river. 

The towns of French Coral and Ophir had been 
destroyed by fire Loss by the former about $50,- 
000—by the latter $80,000. 

Rich diggings have been discovered in the hills 
at the head of Rech Gulch, and a large business 
was doing at White Rock, fuur miles from Placer- 
ville. 

Summer fires have done much damage, destroy- 
ing large quantities of grain in various parts of the 
State. 

Orecon.—The returns of the late election, though 
incomplete, give Gen. Lane a majority of 1500 
votes as delegate to Congress. 

There are now four steamers building on the Co- 
lumbia and Willamette rivers, and nine now run- 
ning. Three years ago there was rot one. 

New discoveries of coai have been made in Ore- 
gon, and it is said to exist in large quautiiies within 
a few miles of the Columbia river. 

Society Istes.—Tahiti papers to 4th month 24th 
have been received. The Empire had been pro- 
claimed. It is believed, both by the French and 
the natives, that Tahiti will be the regular stopping 
point between San Francisco and Australia, and 
they have gone to work in earnest to cultivate the 
soil, in the confklent hope of a regular market. 

Domestic.—Late acdvices bring the news of a se- 
vere battle, which took place near Fort Kearney, 
between the Sioux and Cheyennes. . 

Yellow fever is prevailing tu a most frightful ex- 
tent at New Orleans, The number of deaths by the 
fever from the 6th to the 10th inst. was seven han- 
dred and six. 

Accounts from the small towns of Nova Scotia 
and New Brunswick state that the inhabitants are 
clamorous to have restrictions on fishing removed. 

Arbor Spring, jr., has been appointed Messenger 
in the Register’s dffice of the Treasury. 

The New York papers say that the Crystal Pa- 
lace is rapidly filling upwith articles for exhibition, 
and that satifaction prevails among the exhibitors 
generally. 


and citizens were 





